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behold them flourishing together in the arts of peace, 
striving with common impulses, combined in common 
enterprises, and tendering mutual returns of kindness 
and civility. 
University of Michigan. 



ADDRESS OF SIR JOSEPH W. PEASE, PRESI- 
DENT, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
LONDON PEACE SOCIETY, MAY 21st. 

I think we must all be perfectly satisfied with the ab- 
stract of the Report which has been read by the Secre- 
tary. I should also like to say that at a meeting that 
was held this morning, we all felt that the Secretary had 
drawn an exceedingly able report and narrative, not only 
of our own work, but also of those kindred Societies with 
whom we have so much pleasure in co-operating. When 
you see that Report in full, you will find paragraph after 
paragraph full of interest. 

It is somewhat sad that we should meet here, year after 
year, and still have to lament, in this nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, this enormous and ever-increasing 
expenditure, not only on our own part, but on the part of 
all the civilized and so-called Christian nations of Europe ; 
the enormous waste in building ships that pass out of fashion 
and out of use in a far shorter term than even the short- 
lived life of the merchant vessel. Thousands and millions 
of pounds, in the course of a few years, are actually 
wasted, and the ships are never used. 

Just look for a moment, not only on our own position, 
but at the position of some of our neighbors. Of all the 
transgressors against the peace of Europe, Louis Napo- 
leon was the greatest ; but surely retribution has fallen on 
the country that made him its President. The French 
allowed his ambition and that of his wife to bring them 
to their present condition, injuring not only neighboring 
nations, but even ourselves, in endeavoring to compete 
with her extravagant expenditure. 

The Christian standard of Peace must be upheld by us. 
It was this, that our good friend Mr. Henry Richard used 
to proclaim, from year's end to year's end, that we should 
not lower the standard down to the standard of mere ex- 
pediency, or political economy, both of which might be 
high standards, but that we should still keep to the higher 
tone that the Peace movement be part of the glad tidings 
of great joy that will be preached to all nations. How- 
ever, whilst these expenditures have been increasing, Ar- 
bitrations have also been increasing. There is a long 
list of these in an excellent slip which is published by the 
Peace Society. In various instances, arbitrations have 
been successful during the short period since we met here 
together last year, which, under other circumstances, 
would have led to wars. 

There is one paragraph of the Report which refers to the 
Diocese of Durham. The Bishop of Durham has given 



us every possible assistance, and is to head a deputation 
to Lord Rosebery, if the Premier is well enough to re- 
ceive it. The first thing the Bishop did, when he came 
into the Diocese, was to throw himself into an Arbitration, 
almost to make himself an Arbitrator, in a great trade 
dispute. He not only got that settled, but he insisted 
that a permanent Council of Conciliation should be formed, 
and when the lead of that Council could be agreed upon 
by both sides, then that the Board of Trade should step 
in and appoint an arbitrator. Both sides arc now work- 
ing amicably. I merely mention this as a justification of 
what we are constantly urging — that arbitration can 
settle disputes among nations. I believe it is a perma- 
nent tribunal which ought to be established, in order that 
before a dispute gets to any length, the good offices of 
such a tribunal may be at once called into operation. 

There are other matters of congratulation in the Report, 
and one is in reference to the tone of the Press of our 
country generally. It has been more kindly towards us 
during the last two years. Instead of calling us " fana- 
tics " and " Puritans," they generally have given us a 
pat on the back and told us we all have the right thing at 
heart. We see nation after nation going down almost to 
bankruptcy. We see a kingdom like Italy groaning 
under over-taxation. I was in Italy a few weeks ago, 
and since I was there last, all the gold and silver coinage 
has passed away, and if you want to know \rh&t filthy 
lucre is, you have only to look at their lire (one shilling) 
notes issued by the Government. Another point worth 
noticing is that there is a constant accession of members 
not only to our Auxiliaries at home, but to the cognate 
Societies at work abroad. 

There is another point which I have urged and have 
felt to be one of the most important points in the Report, 
and that is the co-operation of the Christian Churches ; 
but we have them much more with us than we have ever 
had before. It is the Churches alone, I believe, which 
can make nations see the immorality of all war, and that 
war is contrary to the principles of the gospel of the 
Prince of Peace. 

I think the words of our Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
few weeks ago, ought to be a warning to all. He could 
not withstand, and no government could withstand, the 
pressure to expend much more money on naval armaments. 
I regret some of us did not speak out more fully on the 
snbject ; but he warned us that we had a hundred millions 
of taxation, and that we had got about to the end of our 
taxation, and that if we go on with remedial measures in 
legislation, especially in education, and in the homes of 
the working classes, the only thing we can reduce and re- 
trench is the armaments, for we cannot do it in education, 
or the civil wants of the people. I have advocated for 
years that we should set an example to the nations. If 
we had five or six ships less and spent less, I believe we 
should be safer than we are now. You may well impress 
upon your Representatives in Parliament, to do their best 
to get back to the old principles of retrenchment, and 
lead the way to those reforms which some of us believe to 
be absolutely necessary. 



